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bunch of newspapers under his arm. Muldowney, the
proprietor, accusing him of wanting to paste circulars on
the walls, started a fight in which four of his hangers-on
joined. Jack was severely beaten before he managed to escape.
He had Muldowney arrested, but the judge dismissed the
case, implying it had been a drunken brawl in which the
court had no concern. Police court reporters sprayed the
story of the "drunken brawl" over the nation's papers,
heaping double invective upon him for getting drunk with
his wife in the hospital, and his baby just dead. When well-
wishers wrote him that the judge had not vindicated him
because he owned the premises upon which the saloon was
located, Jack sent a raging letter to the judge, copies of
which he mailed to the press syndicates, in which he reviewed
the case and ended with, " Someday, somewhere, somehow,
I am going to get you, and I shall get you to the full hilt of
the law." He then inserted an advertisement in those Bay
papers that would carry it, asking for information con-
cerning any political, judicial, or social corrupt!veness of
the judge who owned the land occupied by Muldowney's
tenderloin resort. The false charges of drunken brawling
had been wretched business, but when his letter to the judge
was reproduced all over America, people shook their heads
in amused despair. The only revenge he was to enjoy was
in the form of the writer's perennial revenge: he wrote
a story about the affair called "The Benefit of the Doubt,"
in which he thrashed the judge . . . and then sold it to the
Post for seven hundred and fifty dollars.

Several days later, with a swollen and purple eye, he
departed for Reno, where he spent ten days writing up the
training camps and the Johnson-Jefferies fight for the New
York Herald. He enjoyed prize fights; the ten days at the
training camps with the other correspondents, most of
whom were friends from other campaigns, provided him
with an escape from the bitterness of having lost his child.
He now had the prescience that he would die without ever
having bred a son, a conviction that made him feel dry and
barren despite the twenty-four books he had begot,